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Java and the Eastern Archipelago. 
34 (1). Two i chih lio. 84, Cuao-wa (JEL HE). Java. 


It is the kingdom of Shé-p‘o ( BY Ye) of former times. The 
entrance (to the port) is protected by the Pa-i shan ( FA ee +e 
SK il). All the governmental buildings are fine and imposing 
structures. The population is dense. They are the foremost of the 
Barbarians of the Eastern Seas. *) 

According to ancient traditions the first king of the country 


came forth from a rock which was struck by lightning. He ordered 


1) See Z'‘oung pao, Suly 1914. March 1915. 


2) Although the name Chao-wa was given to Java as a whole, the Chinese applied 


it more particularly to the north-eastern part of the island along and near the Surabaya 
and Madura Straits and which was under the rule of Majapahit, for it was with this em- 
pire that the Chinese of the Yiian period had established closest relations, as we have 
scen from the references thereto quoted previously from the Viian shih. See G. P. Rouflaer 
in Ancyclopaedie van Nederlandsch-Indié, 1V, 385—393, has some very interesting remarks 
on Ma Huan’s and Fei Hsin’s description of Java. 

The entrance to which Wang refers was very probably at the mouth of the Surabaya 
river, As to the Pa-i shan (or island of Pa-i) it may have been the round flat on which 
at a little later date the Chinese founded the village or town of Ssii-ts‘un or IIsin-ts‘un 
referred to by Ma Tluan and Fei Hsin. 
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his daughters and sons (x -F-) to be chiefs to extend his rule 
Ce sae 

The fields are fertile, the land level and producing rice in such 
abundance that there is a surplus to export to other countries, 

The people are not given to thieving; they will not even pick 
up on the roads what has fallen there. They are commonly spoken 
of as “‘the peaceful Shé-p'o people” (Kk 7 Ea Ue AF ). 

As to their customs, the people do up their hair in a knot 
behind, and wrap ta pu (4J 7ff) around them. *) Only the chiefs 
let their hair hang loose. 

During the ¢a-ié period (of the Ytian, 7. ¢, 1297—1807) I-hei- 
mi-shih (FIR ha SK 4) and the Ping-chang (chéng-shih) Shih Pi 


éahy 


and Kao Hsing (7% #¢[ i SF | SH fi} Fay HAL) went together to 
this country and ordered it to make its submission (to China) and 
send tribute, to build yaméns and establish law, arrange military 
posts for the transmission of official despatches, and to see that the 
laws concerning the salt gabelle and the use of (Chinese) copper 
cash were observed. °) 

Their custom is to cast coins of a mixture of silver, tin, lead 
and copper. They are of the size of a section of a small conch 
shell (? 4p dy! A I). They are called “silver coins’, and are 


used in business transactions in exchange for (Chinese) copper cash. 4) 


1) Cf. the more detailed narrative of this event given in subsequent pages by Ma 
Huan and Fei Hsin. It evidently refers to the conquest of Java by Adi or Aji Saka 
(A.D, 78) from which dates the Javanese era, and to his fights with the rakshas (ras‘/sas), 
particularly with Dewata Chéngkar. Sce RatHes, Zistory of Java. If, 71. 

2) Chao Ju-kua (Ma-i), mentions fa pu GE i) among the products of the Phi- 
lippines. Is it the same fabric ? 

3) This expedition took place during the cA/A-yiian period, in 1298, as we have seen 
in a preceding page. 

4) On the alloyed coins of Java, see Wirth and Rockhill, op. sup. cté., 78. It is in- 
teresting to note that at the present day Chinese copper cash are still the enrrent medinm 
of exchange in certain of the islands of the Netherlands Indies, as Bali and Lombok. See 
G, Vissering, Ox Chinese Currency, (1912), 99. 
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The country produces bay salt (FR Fea). They sun-dry pepper 
of which every year ten thousand catties of the first quality and 


strength are prepared. It also produces coloured cotton prints and 
parrots of the pan-ying-wu variety (= ye tg Zz KA). All the 
drugs (procured here) come from other countries. 

The goods used (by the Chinese) in trading there are beads, 
gold, silver, blue satins (Fy HF), coloured taffetas, blue and white 
porcelain cups, iron-ware and the like. 

Subordinate to (Chao-wa, 3X) is Wu-lun (AA #}), Hsi-ling 


(F5 ¥, Céram?), San-ta-pan (= FJ Hg), Ki-tan en F}), 
Sun-la (ff fh) ). These islands have no rare products, so they are 
only noted here. ') 


1) Wu-lun is probably the same as the Niu-lun (4 af) or Xu-lun @54 a ) 
which the Chu fan chih (18) says was one of the piratical dependencics of Su-ki-tan (Java), 
I don’t know where to locate it. G. P. Rouffaer, op. sup. cit., 1V, 376, 386, suggests Go- 
rong or Goram, an island ESE of Ceram. A. R. Wallace, Malay Archipelago, 370 —376, 


says the Goram people are a race of traders. 


: ’ . . * se aust 
In the same list of the Che fan chih mention is made of Msi-ning Ore WS), 


Su-ki-tan Hee a Fh), Sun-to FR tis) and Tung-ta-pan (He 47 Ay ). These 


are clearly the LIlsi-ling, Ki-tan, Sun-la and San-ta-pan of Wang’s list. Hsi-ling may be 
Ceram (the Moluccas were conquered by Majapahit), Tung-ta-pan may be ‘“Kastern” Ta- 
pan (or Tu-pan), (Su)-ki-tan) wag probably in S.W. Bornco, and Sun-la is a clerical error 
for Sun-to (or ta). It is true that in another passage (on Chung-kia-lo) our author refers 
to Tuban as Tu-ping RE iffL) but he is not as a general thing very particular in his 
transcriptions of foreign names. 

A. Marre, Madjapahit ct Tchampa, 93, 94, says that “the Javanese empire of Maja- 
pahit extended, when at its apogee, from the southern extremity of the Malay Peninsula 
to the Molucca archipelago and probably to the Philippines. It comprised a part of Borneo, 
and exercised rights of sovereignty on Champa, that is to say on the countries of Cochin- 
china and Kamboja, at present under French protectorate.” 

The ZHua chiao tsa chih (3 {5 Rte aE) or Chinese Overseas Magazine, a pe- 
riodical started in Shanghai in 1913, has in its three first numbers an elaborate and 
most interesting study of Chinese relations with Java and the Archipelago generally. Al- 
though much in it is derived from the Dynastic Histories and other well-known works, 
there is a large amount of original information, due possibly to Chinese records and tra- 
ditions preserved among the Chinese of the Straits and Java. Unfortunately we are left in 
the dark on this question. I have not made use of this study so as not to enlarge beyond 


measure the present work. 
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34 (2). Ying yat shéng lan. 2. Cuso-wa (JEL pee). Java. 


It is the Shé-p'o ( Bal Ye) of olden times. This kingdom has 
four (towns) all without walls or suburbs. The first come to is 
Tu-pan (Ht AZ), the next Ssii-ts'un (JEG If ), the next Su-lu-ma-i 
C43 se] Ais) pice Surabaya), the next Man-chih-pa-i ( WH F 4H By, 
Majapahit) which is the capital, +) 

The royal palace on all four sides has a brick wall over thirty 
feet high and is over three or four di square. The gates and 
buildings are very impressive. The rooms are forty feet high, the 
floors are of boards covered with ornamented mats made of rattan 
ou which they sit cross-legged. The roofs are of hard wood. ?) 

The people live in a kind of rush (cottages) each of which has 
a brick store-house (cellar?); in these they sit and sleep. 

The king lets his hair hang naturally; on the crown of his 
head he has a cap of gold leaves. Around his breast is wound an 
embroidered (? fpm) silk scarf and his waist is bound with a piece 
of brocaded silk called a ya-yao (JAR ee. “waist band”). At his 
waist he wears a short dagger called a pu-la (Q& Hi]).*) He goes 
bare-footed. He rides either on an elephant or in an ox cart. 

Among the people the meu wear the hair naturally, the women 
do theirs up in a knot. They have an upper garment and below 
a kerchief (¢. ¢., sarong). All the men carry a dagger at their 
waists; whether old or young, rich or poor, all carry a dagger made 


of damascened steel (26! 7¢ fi, HH $i), the handle ornamented 


1) Cf. Groeneveldt, Notes, 45—53. According to Tung Asi yang kao, 3, 4°, Ssii-ts‘un 
also written Jay Ay is the same as I{sin ta‘un Hr Ait ). It is Geresik on the Sa- 
rabaya Strait. See azfra, p. 65. 

2) Cf. what Friar Odoric says of the palace of the king of Java, Cathay and the 
way thither (Cordier’s edit., Hakluyt Soc. Publ.), H, 154—155. 

8) Grocneveldt, op. sup. cit., 46, says pu-da represents probably Jadit, a weapon 
between a sword and a knife. See G. P. Roufluer, op. sup. cit., 1V, 386 and infra, 68. 
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with gold or with rhinoceros horn or ivory, and frequently very 
artistically made to represent a goblin’s head. 

When in a crowd if anyone strikes another’s head (4h am 4» 
lit, “offends against his head’’), or starts a brawl, the other strikes 
him with the dagger he carries in his belt.1) If he dies from the 
wound, then (the other) conceals himself for three days when he 
is free from crime, but if he is caught in the act, then forthwith 
he is stabbed. 

They have no punishment by flogging; regardless of the degree 
of gravity of the offence, the criminal is tied up with a rattan and 
stabbed to death, so it is not strange if butchering is going on 
continually. 

In trading they use Chinese copper cash. *) 

Tu-pan (PE AX) or Tu-pan (HS PE, Tuban) is the name of a 
country. There are all told over a thousand families ruled by two 
chiefs. Among the people there are many from Kuang-tung and 
Chang-chou (in Fu-kien). 

On an islet of the sea there is a little pond; the water is sweet, 
elear, and drinkable; it is known as shéng chui (or “holy water” 
HO 7K). Tradition says that when Shih-Pi and Kao-Hsing, generals 
of the Yiian, attacked Shé-p'o, for a month they were unable to 
make a landing. The troops were worn out and very thirsty. Then 
the two generals secretly prayed, (and then) they set up a spear 
in the pool, when forthwith a spring began to flow and the army 


was saved. 

1) Cf. infra, the parallel passage in the Hsing-ch‘'a shéng-lan. [Ist yang chao hung 
tien lu, 1, 2 (Chan-ch'éng) says in a footnote: “If any one by misadventure strikes an- 
other's head, a grudge is borne to the point of secretly companing his death.” Duarte 
Barbosa (Hakluyt Soc, edit.), 197, speaking of Java says: ‘if any person were to put his 
hand upond their head they would kill him.” See also Commentaries of Afonso Dalbo- 
quergue, II], 86. 

2) Cf. Hirth and Rockhill, op. sup. eit, 78. 81, n. 16, and Linschoten, I, 113 (Hakluyt 
Soc. edit.). : 
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Continuing thence eastward half a day one comes to Ssii-ts'un, 
(also) called Ko-erh-hsi (ae oe er Geresik).1) Anciently it was a 
mud flat. Chinese visited it and settled down there in numbers, 
when it was ealled Hsin-ts‘un ( Ai} ) or the “New Village”. 
It counts over a thousand families and its chief is (or its chiefs 
are) from Kuang-tung. Foreign ships come here to trade, gold and 
precious aud foreign things are in great abundance, and most of 
the inhabitants are rich, 

Continuing southward by water for half a day one comes to 
the roadstead of Su-lu-ma-i (Fie ns Ai) ya} | Surabaya), It is 
freshwater, shallow, and with a stoney bottom, scarcely deep enough 
for small skiffs. After some twenty di one finally reaches Su-li-ma-i, 
also called Su-erh-pa-ya (fe a Fe 4 ), where there are all told 
over a thousand families. There is a chief, and Chinese, among the 
population. 

In the bay there is a large, flat island with dense forest 
growth; myriads of long tailed monkeys live a short distance off 
in it. These monkeys are called hu-sun (#5 ¥%). An old monkey 
is chief, and an old native woman whom he has earried off lives 
with him, People of the country who wish to have progeny set 
out samshu and viands as an offering to the old monkey. If he 
eats some of it the rest is scrambled for by the band. When they 
have finished, he (i. ¢, the old monkey) chooses a male and a 
female monkey to fondle each other (4%), and after a little while 
the people who want progeny go back home and (the woman) 


inevitably becomes with child. *) 


1) Tuban and Geresik or Grissee are on the Surabaya Strait, the latter is 10 miles 
south of the month of the Solo river, Tuban is a little to the north of it. Geresik is still 
a place of considerable trade and frequented by coasting vessels, aud Tuban has also some local 
importance. 


The Yiian shih calls Tuban, 'Tu-ma-pan tt iB PIE). Chu fan chih calls Tuban 


Ta-pan (#7 HZ): See also infra, 37 (1). 
2) Cf. Wirth and Rockhill, op. sep. ctt., 77. 
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Continuing by water eighty i one comes to a trading place 
(4H BA) called Chang-ku (YE Ff). Going ashore (here) and tra- 
velling by land south-westward for half a day one arrives at Man- 
chib-pa-i, the capital. There are (here) approximately two to three 
hundred families, and seveu or eight high officials ($4 4f]) assist 
the king. 7) 

The climate is constantly as hot as in summer; rice matures 
twice a year. They have no couches on which to sit and sleep, 
nor chopsticks, nor spoons for taking up their food, They are 
continually chewing betel-nut. When they prepare food, after 
moistening it thoroughly with butter (when) in the dish, they spit 
the piece of betel-nut out of their mouths, take a handful out of 
the dish in front of them and eat it. After finishing they drink water. 

They offer their guests betel-nut. 

There are three classes of people; the first is that of the western 
foreigners (¢. e., Musulmans), who coming here to trade, have re- 
mained permauently. In their clothing and food they are refined 
and clean. Another class is that of the Chinese, such as people 
from Kuang-tung, Chang-chou, and Ch‘tian-chou, who have come 
here to live. In their food they are very particular; they follow iu 
everything the Moslim faith, its fasts and its penances, 

Then there are those whose complexions is very dark with 
monkey heads and bare legs, who are followers of the devil doctrine 
(8 3H) what the Buddha called “a devil country.” They are the 
natives (early aborigines). Their food is coarse and nasty; they eat 
snakes, auts, insects, and earthworms, scorching them only slightly 
in the fire, and that is all. They are like dogs, stopping not even 


at excrements for food. 


1) Groeneveldt, op, sup. cit., 48, says Chang-ku may be the present Changkir. Jung 
ksi yang kao, &, 4, mentions a Chang-ku shan. The name of Majapahit is written 


Poh; EL BK in vitan stin (210, 12", 13), 
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Tradition says that anciently the devil, the Evil one, (i “-¥ 
je of) with blue cheeks, red skin, and dark red hair on his 
temples, cohabited with a wang-hsiang (fq Re, goblin) and they 
had over an hundred children who fed on human beings. Suddenly 
one day lightning struck a rock and a man came forth whom all 
the people chose as their ruler, whereupon he led soldiers to drive 
out the wang-hsiang and the devil, after which the people enjoyed 
peace. 

In their habits they esteem bravery. Every year they arrange a 
“bamboo-spear feast’? which begins in winter in the tenth moon. 
The king and his wives go out to see it, husband and wives cach 
riding in a pagoda (pointed top?) cart (J Hi ), the wife (or 
wives) before, the husband behind. (These) carts are over ten feet 
high and on the four sides of the body are windows; they are 
drawn by horses. At the place of the féte they make an arena. 
(The men) are drawn up in ranks facing each other, each holding 
a bamboo spear, as hard as iron. Those who enter the arena bring 
their wives with them. The wives bear a three foot (stick?) which 
they hold with both hands. When (the men) strike at each other 
(the wives) say “na-la” (Af 4&4 FI OB fa]). When they have 
finished fighting, for him who is wounded so that he dies, the king 
sends the victor to get a tube of gold dust to make amends, and 
for the support of the widow, and with that it ends. 4) 

In all marriages the man goes to the family of the woman and 
having drunk the wedding cup (? 4> f& ) after five days he takes 
the bride home to the sound of copper drums and the blowing of 


1) Ch Tung Asi yang kao, 3, 1” where a paraphrase of Ma Huan’s story is given, 
taken from the Fang yii shéng tio oi $81 We WE). It confirms Groeneveldt’s expla- 
nation of the words wa da (Javanese larak “to draw back”. Ht says that when the men 


set-to to fight, the wife of cach one separates them with the short piece of wood she car- 


ries, crying out xa da, na da, “on which (the combattants) draw back ( Bl 5Eh dane? 
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pipes of cocoa-nut, and accompanied by a great crowd with swords 
and bucklers. Then the bride, the upper part of her body bare, 
with hair hanging down her back, and bare-footed, wraps around 
her a brocaded silk kerchief, puts on her head gold beads and 
other rich ornaments, and adorns herself in every possible way. 
The neighbours of the groom help also with betel-nut, and by de- 
corating a boat with flowering aud other plants. After feasting for 
several days they scatter. 

As to their burials, when one is at the point of death, the 
young people of the family ask him his will (jE i): whether he 
wishes to be buried in the water, or cremated, or buried in the 
bellies of dogs. Then they take the corpse to the sea-shore, they 
let dogs eat it, and whether they have picked (the skeleton) clean 
or not then in accordance with (the deceased's) will they throw the 
remains into the water, and with that it is ended. 

Cremation is even more barbarous than water burial, for the 
favorite wives take an oath (to die} with their lords, and so they 
accompany the corpse beautifully adorned and making lamentations. 
After a while when the bones have been burnt and the fire is 
blazing they jump into the flames and die. 2) 

Among the people the wealthy use in trading old copper cash 
of China. In writing they do not use paper but incise their writing, 
which is in the so-li character (fi {ii ) on kajang leaves. *) 

(In this country) twenty liang (fj, taels) make one chin IT: 
catty), sixteen chien (4, mace) make one tael. Four ku-pang 
(th FS, Javanese fubana) make one mace. Each (ku-)pang is 
(equal to) two fén (4p), one li (fe) eight hao ( ), seven ssi 
(#6), five hu (7) Chinese weight. 


1) T'ang shu, 222°, 4, says that in certain parts of Java (Ho-ling, ay [Be ) 
they put gold in the mouth of the corpse, and on its hands and feet rings and burnt it 
with camphor of divers kinds and aromatic woods 


2) te. in an alphabet derived from Chola or the Coromandel coast. 
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They cut a bamboo into a peck measure. A peck is (called) a 
ku-la (dk Yi}, Javanese kulak), it is equal to one shény (Ff) eight 
ko (4) Chinese. Their bushel measure is (called) nai-li (8 Fu, 
Javanese nalih), ib equals eight pecks (of the country) or one bushel, 
four pecks, four 40, Chinese. ') 

On the full of the new moon some twenty or thirty native 
women of an age form a band. When the moon has set they tic 
their arms together (lock arms) and go about the neighbourhood, 
following every-where the leader of their rustic songs, passing by 
the doors of the gentry and their well-to-do kin who make them 
presents of money. 

There are (people who) unroll pictures and give explanations 
about them to those seated around and listening, and so strongly 
can they move them that they make those seated there laugh or cry. 

The people praise highly Chinese decorated porcelain-ware; also 
musk, flowered taffetas, and silk gauzes (#5 AE). 

The country produces white sesamum, green beans ( Hat BH), 
sapan-wood, diamonds (> fig] F), white sandal-wood, nutmegs, 
shells of turtles, tortoise-shell, parrots, of which there are green, 
red, aud five-coloured kinds, sea (? He +) that speak. There 
are also the chén-chu-chi (Y >» PK SB Ais lit., “pearl fowl’), the “hanging 
down” or tao-kua bird al Hh B& “love-bird of Formosa?), the 


variegated pigeon (49 ei rt 


,) the peacock, the ‘pearl sparrow” ( 
PR ¢E ) ), the green pigeon, and such like. 

There are also wild deer, white apes and monkeys, sheep, swine, 
cattle, horses, fowls, and ducks. 

As to fruit they have bananas, cocoa-nuts, sugar-cane, which 
generally grows to twenty or thirty feet, pomgranates, Men-fung-mi 


(? Sut ty aes ), persimmons, lang-ch'a (AB va Javanese langsat, 


1) Wilkinson, Malay Dictionary, says 1 nalih is equal to 16 gantang — a gantang 
nowadays is about a gallon and a quarter. Cf. Rouffaer op. sup. cit., IV 5387. 
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the jack fruit) which are rather like the loquat (Hk ft) and have 


white (or translucent) flesh. 


34 (3). Hsing ch'a shéng lan. 9. Ouao-wa (Jf HE). 
Its old name was Shé-p‘o ( Be Wp). With a favourable wind 


it can be reached from Chan-ch'éng in twenty days.1) The area of 
the country is broad, the population numerous. Their arms and 
fighting men excel any in the Eastern Seas. 

There is an old tradition that Mara, the Evil one, having had 
relations with a blue faced, red bodied, violet haired goblin ( f¥J 4) 
they had over an hundred sons, who always fed on the flesh and 
blood of human beings. So what the Buddhist books call the 
“Kingdom of Demons” was this country. The people were nearly 


crushed out by them, when suddenly one day lightning burst open 


1) Hsi yang chao kung tien le, 1, 8* (Chao-wa) gives the following sailing directions 
for the voyage from Chan-ch‘éng to the mouth of the Surabaya rivers: “This kingdom of 
Chao-wa is about a thousand % south of Chan-ch*éug. Going from Chan-ch'éng one makes 


first Ling shan (Cape Sanho, Annam) where soundings give about 60 fathoms. Fifty watches 
more is Wu-sung hsii CBRL ys zz sift “Centipede islet”). From the terminal reef of this 


islet going west five watches Ch‘ang shan ( ‘2 ily ) is reached. Then ten watches eastward 
between Shé-lung island ORE HE Fl tly and the islets of Kuan-yiian hsii CH 
[A] iu» and Shuang hsii ( ib. “Double islets’) one passes the island of Lo-wei 
( Ae ie Zz thy) where there are 18 fathoms soundings, Five watches thence one 
makes Chu hsit asl ih “Bamboo islet”), after which in four watches one comes to 
ki-lung islet BB a Zz nila and in ten watches more one arrives at kit-lan island 


(AJ Al ra ily , Geram island, Samvar Point, S.W. Borneo), where wood and watcr 
7 Mh " . a ae A sb 
can be got. Thirty watches thence one comes to the island of Ki-li-mén ( Hi il FA 


z iL, Carimon Java), and five watches beyond is Hu-chiao shan tA Hy i. 


Pepper island). Three watches more and one arrives at the island of Na-ts‘an AY BR 
Zz aT ), from whence one comes to Tu-pan OE BE Tuban) and five watches after- 
wards one arrives at Hsin-ts‘un Cor Ay Gerisik) of Chao-wa, the capital of which is 
called Man-ché-pa-i (Majapahit)”. 
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a stone in which a man was seated, and they all besought this 
strange being to become their sovereign. So he led them all against 
the goblins, and drove them out, put an end to the reign of terror, 
and once again there was peace and prosperity which has lasted 
to the present day. From old records preserved in this country (I) 
learnt that this event took place during the Han dynasty, 1376 
years before the present year, the 7th of Hsiian-té of our Great 
Ming dynasty (A.D. 1432). 4) 

The port in the mouth of the river where one lands and leaves 
_ (this country) is called Hsin-tstun (or ‘New Village’). The people 
live all around; woven kajang leaves cover their dwellings and 
connect their shops so that they form a bazaar. This country is 
wealthy. There are pearls, silver, ya-tu stones, cats’-eyes, sapphires, 
rubies, ch’é-k'u, agate, nutmegs (or cardamoms, = ey SE), long pep- 
pers, put-chuck, indigo, everything that can be used, and traders 
are very numerous. 

They have parrots and “parrot-peacocks” (#8 = ay ¥L <€ ) ) which 
can be taught to understand speech and to sing songs. The 
“hangive-down bird” ( 8 +} B, the love bird of Formosa) has 
the body of a small bird (Zé) but its plumage is variegated. 
During the day if sweet perfume is burnt it absorbs it and stores 
it away in its feathers and wings. In the night time it spreads 
out its tail and wings and hangs with its head down (#] #}) t 
let out the fragrance. 

The people are given to acts of violence. Boys when they are 


but a year old are given a dagger which is called pu-la-t'vw (Jf 


1) Ming shih, B2A, 16°, says that in 1432 the memorial presented by the Javanese 
mission to the Emperor bore the date of the year 1376, the founding of their dynasty 
dating from the 1* year yiian kang of IIsitan-ti of the Han (¢.¢, B.C. 65). Groeneveldt, 
Notes, 33, n. 4, thinks there is perhaps an error in the text and that 1497 may have 
occured in the original. I fancy that the compilers of the Ming shih read Fei Vsin’s text 
carelessly. The Javan era began in A.D. 78. 
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i) BA ).!) The handle is of gold or silver aud carved ivory. All 
the men, old and young, poor and rich, carry one in their belt. 
If they get into a brawl and draw their daggers and one of them 
is killed, the other keeps out of sight; after three days it is all over. 

The men have monkey heads, naked bodies, and wrap around 
their middles a piece of cotton. Those who can drink till they are 
drunk pride themselves on being heavy with spirits but light in 
property (AE fK FW WH HL TO WR 47). 

The women wear on their necks strings of gold beads, and they 
stuff a roll of kajang leaves in holes (in the lobes) of their ears. 

As to their mourning when a chief dies of old age, all his 
slave girls and concubines pledge themselves to each other to die. 
So when the day of the funeral has come about, the wives, con- 
cubines, and slave-girls, their heads covered with grasses and 
flowers, and draped in coloured stuffs (=f- rt ), follow the corpse 
to the sea-shore or to a deserted place, where they put it in a 
sandy spot convenient for the dogs; if they devour it clean, it is 
heli to be good, but if they do not clean (the corpse) then they 
have songs of grief and lamentations. (After this) they pile up 
fire-wood beside the corpse and all the women, having sat on it 
for a long time, set fire to the pile and die in the flames, and 
the ceremony of being burnt with the dead is completed. 

Su-lu-ma-i ( @ & %£ , Surabaya) is the name of a place 
(iu Java), the (principal) mercantile centre for all goods, ships, 
and grain. 

In the estuary (of the Surabaya river) there are (on a island?) 
hundreds of hu-sun (Hi) iff. monkeys). Tradition says that in the 
time of the T'ang (dynasty in China) there were (on this island) 


some five hundred people, men and women, all cruel and evil 


1) G. P. Rouffaer, op. sup. cit., IV, 386, says pu-7a-d'ou points to an original béladau, 
Cf. supra, 61, where the form pu-/a occurs. 
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doers. One day a buddhist monk came to this place for a fortune 
telling ceremony. This bonze (when he found out what they were) 
took water (in his mouth) and spirted it out and changed them all 
into apes (Jig Hie) leaving unchanged only an old woman. To the 
present day they preserve (her) old home (46) and both natives 
and (Chinese) traders are in the habit of sacrificing (to her) with 
cooked rice, betel-nuts, flowers, fruits, meats, ete., and if they do 
not ill luck will certainly befall them. 

Tu-pan (Ask. ANZ) is the name of a place. On a shoal in the 
sea ( fit HEE ) there is a spring of clear, sweet, drinkable water; it 
is called the “Holy Water” (HH 7K). In the time of the Yiian, 
generals Shih Pi and Kao Hsing when they were attacking this 
kingdom during the month they passed here before landing suffered 
by lack of water and food. So the two generals prayed to Heaven, 
saying: “We beg Heaven to grant that we may chastise the Bar- 
barians. If Heaven grant this, may fresh water arise, if uot then 


” 


we die.” With this they struck their spears into the briney sea, 
when a spring of sweet water rose up from the place where their 
spears had been, and all the army drew of it and drank. Then 
they said (to their troops): ‘Heaven grants us aid, let us attack 
with vigour!” So the troops were filled with ardor, with blood 
curdling shouts they dashed against the hundreds of thousands of 
Barbarians and routed them. Availing themselves of their victory 
they followed them up and made prisoners that they cooked and 
ate. So to the present day they say the Chinese eat people. After 
this they seized the sovereign, and finally, when his crime had 
been investigated, he was set at liberty and given the title of King 
of the kingdom of Chao-wa. 

During our dynasty the Emperor T’ai-tsung-wén (7. e., Yung-lo) 
sent as ambassadors the eunuch Chéng Ho and others to present 


to the king gifts in his name, when the King, the Queen, the 
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chiefs, and village headmen all received the Heavenly bounty. The 


sovereign sends continually missions to our court bearing articles 
of tribute. 


85 (1). Tuo é chih lio. 28. Pa-cu'ren-na-curen (/\ $ff HS FB))- 


Pigirian (?Java). 


Kan-i (Hf 4) is near Hai-ling-fang (2 if fj Jy). The trees 
are sparse, the fields lean, suitable for raising millet and wheat 
(BE AE). 2) 

The people are loose in their habits (fay 4%); their customs 
are the same as those in Tao-li-chou in Hu-pei (JJ Ji 34074 Mf). 
Both sexes do up their hair in a chignon, throw over themselves 
a piece of white cotton stuff, and fasten around them a sarong of 
native cotton cloth. 

Once each year, in the third moon, the people choose living 
beings to sacrifice to the devils as a peace offering in the hope 
that there will be no calamities and suffering (during the year). 

The people boil sea-water to make salt. They have chiefs. The 
native products are tan-pi ( Fed. He) *) chintzes, fast-coloured cotton 


stuffs and betel-nuts. 


The goods used in trading (by the Chinese) are blue (China) 


1) Véan shih, 210, 12, in the account of Shih Pi’s expedition against Majapahit 
refers to the Pa-ch‘ieh-chien AN fill i] ), and Groeneveldt, Nofes, 32, has identified 
it with the river Mas emptying into the bay of Surabaya and the village of Patjekan on 
its right bank nine miles from the sea. It scems that the Chinese name may be found fn 
Pigirian, which is still applied to one of the branches of the river Mas, Sailing Direetory 
for the East. Archipelago, If, 125. See also infra, 72. 

As to Kan-i and Ilai-ling-fang, I bave no explanation to give about them; I have 
not met with these names in any other book; these names may have applied to villages 
founded by Chinese. 

2) I find no explanation of this term. In chap. 87 of his book (éufra, 41 (1).) Wang 


refers to Wi ia Hi . Perhaps HA BE , “asheet” — as opposed to a cut and sewed 


garment — is the correct reading. 
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ware, red kino ( 2¥ gif), gypsum (? + )} = ++ Mh), blue ss pu 
(FR eA ti); earthen-ware water jars and vases, iron-ware and 
such like. 


36 (1). Tuo i chih lio. 45. Pru-ptiiy!) (9h FH). Madura(?) 

In is on the sea-coast. The island is a mass of white rocks 
CU ye FI 4). It is unfit for agriculture, and the people count 
for food on other countries. 

The climate has sudden changes from hot to slightly cold. The 
people are brave. Men and women are clear black in colour. The 
men let their hair hang naturally; the women do their up in a chiguon 
and wear a white cotton sarong. 

The people boil sea-water to make salt, and gather crab spawn 
to make cha (fff, chutney). They build boats of boards and secure 
them with rattan slips, and caulk them with cotton. Though the 
hull is very weak they go in the roughest sea with only their 
wooden oars, and none have ever been wrecked. They have a ruler. 

The native products comprise white rattans and fou-liu rattans 
(Fe A eR lit., “floating creepers’’). 

The goods used in trading are blue china-ware, common cups, 
Hainan cotton, iron-ware, big and small pots and jars, and such like. 

1) The only other work known to me in which the name P’u-p‘én occurs is the 
Yiian shih (210, 12—13) where it evidently refers to Madura Strait. Whether the P*u- 
p'éa of our author was on Madura or an adjacent island, Bawean, for example, it is im- 


possible to say. 


Viian shih in the passage referred to above says at the time of the Chinese expedition 
to Java (1292) general Shih Pi led his troops from Tu-ping-tsu AL NID A , Tuban ?) 


to Jung-ya-lu bay BS F & Ys [J ) and entered the Pa-ch‘ieh chien or “river” 


AS ii WH) near which in its upper reach is the palace of the king of Tu-ma-pan 


(RE ts PE), and at ifs mouth it communicates with the Seca of Pu p‘én i 
BRK itp. 
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37 (1). Tao i chih lio, 35. Cuuxe-xa-1o (Ht 3 2p). 


Janggolo (Java). 


To the east of Tu-ping (#£ jffj, Tuban) is called Chung-ka-lo. 
The island is near the confines of Chao-wa (Java, Majapahit); 
between them is a high mountain which is very luxuriant; it is 
entirely covered with yen-ju trees (? Fa WY Bip) and nan-mu trees 
(Hid Hit)» 

There is a cavern with three entrances leading through it from 
front to back, and which can easily hold a myriad or two (of 
people). 

The country reaches to Shé-p‘o (Bq Ye). The climate is hot, 
the customs of the people pure. Men and women twist up their 
hair in a knot. Their germent is a long shirt. 

The native products are sheep, parrots, fine cotton chintze sheets, 
cocoa-nuts, cotton muslins (ik iy 4b, ¥b). The goods used in 
trading are trade silver (4% @B),*) flowered Hsiian taffetas (4g 
‘eG $A), different coloured cotton stuffs. 

They boil sea-water to make salt, and ferment glutinous rice 
(Fit) to make spirits. They have no chief, but the most worthy 
during the year governs them for the time being (Be + )- 

Secondary to them (RR) come, at some days voyage by sea, a 
number of tribes, called Sun-t’o (F¥ BE), Pi-p'a ($e é ), Tan- 
chung (}} iff), Fu-chiao (B Ws), and P’éng-li (% SH). As 


they do not occupy themselves cultivating the soil, but are given 


1) Chu fan chih, 18» (Su-ki-tan), says that cast Ta-pan and conterminous with Great 
Shé-p‘o is called Jung-ya-lu 33 F B&). See Hirth and Rockhill, op. sup. cit., 62, 
66, 84, 86. Rouffaer, op. sup. cit., 1V, 389, 390 says Chung-ka-lo is the Panjalu of the 
Javanese inscriptions. I am unable to identify the yen-fu tree; the nan mu is usually 
identified with the Machilus nanmu, Uemsl., but here it is probably some other variety. 

2) I assume that Ava yiz is the same as the uo yin (48 $B) used in Chz-fan- 
chik, see Hirth and Rockhill, op. sup. ez¢., 82. 
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to piracy like the countries of Ki-t'o (F BE) and A-chi (a II ) 


trading juuks do not go there. 4) 


37 (2). Hsing ch'a shéng lan. 11. Cuune-Ka-10 (Ft 0 He). 


This country is adjacent to Chao-wa (Java, Majapahit). It is a 
highland and very fertile. 

In the interior there is a stone cave with three openings leading 
through it. It (this cave) can hold from ten to twenty thousand 
persons. *) 

The products of the fields are similar to those of Chao-wa (7. ¢., 
Majapahit). The customs and usages are on the whole good. 

Both men and women do their hair in a knot; on their bodies they 
wear a loug shirt and wrap around their loins a cotton sarong ( =F- a ). 

They have no ruler; whoever is the most virtuous during the 
year becomes their ruler (for the next year). 

They boil sea-water to make salt, and ferment glutinous rice 


to make spirits. 


1) Sun-t‘o is presumably Sunda, but as Fei Hsin writes the name Sun-t’o lo it ap- 
pears to me doubtful. P*i-p‘a (Fei Hsin’s P‘i-p‘a-t‘o) may be the Pa-li Gz) EAE ) men- 
tioned by Chao Ju-kua among the dependencies of Su-ki-tan (Central Java), but this also 
is very doubtful. ‘lan-chung is more probably the Tan-chung-wu-lo of Chao which was in 
Borneo, Fu-chiao (Fei Hsin has Yiian-chiao) and P*éng-li suggest nothing to me. 

Ki-t‘o is probably Kedah on the Malay Peninsula and A-chi seems to be the earliest 
use of the name Acheh, elsewhere called Su-mén-ta-la. 

2) Cf. Grocneveldt, op. sup. cit., 57. Hst yang chao kung tien lu, 1, 11 (Chao-wa), 
says that this cave was called the Nan-shu i shih tung A Rit —— Ay Vel or 
“Cave of the nan-mu trees”. 

The name Su-ki-tan Cis oy FF) used by writers of the Sung period to designate 

wh FA 
that portion of Java which confined on Janggolo, is not used by any of the writers of the 
Yiian or early Ming period. Wang Ta-yiian (40, Su-mén-pang which may be Sumbawa) 
gives the name of a cotton fabric ag Ssti-ki-tan cloth” iy = F} Th ); this is the 
only passage in which the name occurs. Zuny fst yang hao, &, 13, has a chapter on 
Ssit-ki-chiang (A a Yi )- 

Ling-yang usually means “antelope”, but in the present case it must designate some 
kind of sheep or goat. Cf. infra, 43 (2) and 74 (2). 


7 18 
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The products are antelopes ( co =), parrots, tree-cotton, cocoa- 
nuts, cotton, and gauzes. 

The goods used (in trading) are trade silver, and flowered light silks. 

Some days journey by water from this place one comes to 
Sun-t'o-lo and Pi-pa-t'o (FR BE AE FE EE Hb), to Tan-chung 
(J} HE), to Yuan-chiao (iJ jf). to Préng-li (HZ HL). (The 
people of this place) do not till the soil, but are given to piracy 
like Ki-t'o (Kedah) and (A-)chi (FY SEL i JK Acheh) and other 


countries; as a consequence but very few traders go there. 


38 (1). Tao i chih lio. 26. Tan-mo (7 Pi). 


A small bay leads up to it from the sea after some lk. The 
land Gils) is like an iron writing-brush ( $ah SE i.@, Tises in a 
peak), the waters of a lake encircle it CH jE) like a long snake. 

The people live on the near by slope (or edge, AF i). The 
land is flat and good for rice of which they have more than enough. 

The climate is hot. They are thrifty in their habits. Men and 
women do up their hair in a knot and wear a short white cotton 
shirt with a chu pu (Pf Ff) sarong. 

The people are mostly occupied with weaving. There are medi- 
cinal plants on the island with which they can cure with surper- 
natural skill those who are suffering from syphilis (FY 78 lit., 
“scabs and ulcers’’). 

They boil sea-water to make salt and get their living by fishing 


with nets. 


1) I am unable to locate this island, but from the reference to pepper and to the 
prevalence of syphilis, which Wang says in his chapter on Timor was peculiarly prevalent 
there, 1 have thought that it might be some island to the east or north cast of Java, 
especially as Tung ‘l'an-mo (Kastern Tan-mo?) appears to have been not far from THsi-ling 
which in turn may be Ceram. Chu pu may have been a fabric made from some fiber, like 
that of the Musa ¢extilis used in the Philippines. 


ut 
ot 
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The native products include pepper like that of Pa-tu-ma (/\ 


AB 5). 
The goods used in trading are yellow beads, ki-lin kernels ( itt 
WE HAE). Asi-yang ssii-pu (py 7 he jj, muslin), common bowls, 


blue china-ware, copper caldrons, etc. 


39 (1). Zao i chih lio. 68. Tone Tan-mo (HE 78 Bit). 

(This island is met with when) going away from Kao-ch'ien 
(4 Fat), in an open stretch ( fi], of the sea) some days voyage 
from Hsi-ling (Ay &, Ceram?). The island is bare; the natives 
lazy. The fields rich in rice and beans, supplying the people 
plentifully. 

The climate is hot. They till the soil with cattle. In the second 
moon they hull (the first?) rice and make cakes to eat; this they 
call “the reward of tillage” (3% ##f #i ). 

Men and women do their hair in a knot and wear a sarong of 
Patan (/\ J} ti Jurfattan) cotton. They boil sea-water to make 
salt, and ferment cacoa-nut juice to make spirits. They have a ruler. 

The native products include pepper like that of Shé-p’o (Java), 
tortoise-shell, cotton, large betel-nuts. 

The goods used in trading are silver, coloured cotton stuffs, 


copper caldrons, iron-ware, beads. ete. 


40 (1). Tao i chih lio. 25, Pa-vu-ma (J. $8 IG). 
It is a bustling market, spread over a large area. The island 
is luxuriant, the cultivated soil small in extent. The people are 


energetic and have abundance of food. 


1) There is nothing in the text that enables me to locate this place. It seems quite 


out of the question that the little island of ‘Tioman off the south-east coast of the Malay 
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The climate is hot, the usages simple. Men and women twist 
up their hair, have a blue cotton turban, aud wrap around them 
a piece of Kan-mai cotton (> Hf fj) as a sarong. 

Their ruler watches over the peace of the country. The people 
are very fond of their offspring. If they lose one they bathe and 
fast, wail and cry; after half a month, on the day they bury it, 
they implore Sang Fo (29 Hf) to guard them against evil actions. 

Robbers’ heads are exposed as a warning. Those who obey the 
native laws ( $e Ee) are rewarded as au encouragement 
{to others). Their customs are gradually approaching perfect rec- 
titude (BH). 

The native products include elephants’ tusks, the heaviest of 
which weigh over an hundred catties, the lightest, seventy to eighty 
catties, and pepper like that of Shé-p'o (Java). 

The goods used in trading are Southern and Northern silk, 
trade silver, dark red gold (AR), copper, iron-ware, ssi pu 
(AK vite muslin), straw gold (? =I >); satins, T'an-shan brocades 


(FI Wy $i), Shan-hung taffetas ( [LJ 4. 4), alum, and such 
like things. 


41 (1). Tao i chih lio. 37. Win-raw (3C #IE). Banda. 
The Pro-shan (J iL) is high. The water of the stream which 
flows around it is fresh ( #E VR). The soil is poor. The people 


make their food for the most of sago and cocoa-nuts. 
Peninsula (supposed to be the Battmah of the Arabs of the ninth century (see Reinaud, 
Relations, 18) can be meant. The fact that this Pa-tu-ma had ivory and grew pepper 
disposes of that. The fact that the natives invoked Sang Fo (elsewhere called by Wang 
Sang-hsiang Vo) is of no assistance, as we find from him that this Buddha was worshipped 
in Chén-la (Kamboja) and on the south-western coast of India. See éafra, 71 (1). 

In a subsequent chapter (Su-lu, ixfra, 52 (1)) occurs the term “Pa-tu-la cotton cloth”. 
Perhaps this is the correct form of the name? 


Tao i chih lio kuang chéng, 1, 10", makes it out that Pa-tu-ma is the same as Ma- 


t‘a-wan O:5) fib, Bs) in Burma, Martaban, I presume. 
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The climate is extremely hot. The usages are licentious. Men 
and women do up their hair in a coil; the upper part of their 
body is bare; they wrap around them a piece of black-cloth (i 
ia fj )2) but in the day-time when the heat is terrible, they do 
not even use this cloth. 

When the month for sowing comes and is bad for tilling and 
hoeing they fish and hunt, gather fuel and brivg water. There is 
no danger from snakes or tigers in the hills. The dwellings have 
nothing to fear from robbers. 

They boil sea-water to make salt, and ferment the juice of the 
cocoa-nut palm to make spirits. 

The women weave cotton as their occupation, They have a ruler. 

The native products include nut-megs, little black slaves ( 54 
A\y Jif), mace, small clove-bark (? ~fy J Je). *) 

The goods used in trading are watered damaskg (7K $2), ssli-pu 
(muslin), cotton prints, black jars Ci iff, ), musical instruments, 


blue porcelain-ware, and such like. 


42 (1). Tuo i chih lio. 48. Ku-s1 Tien (7p AA Sh FY). Timor. 


It is north-east of (Chung)-ka-lo (Jf ve, Janggolo. The island 


has no other rare product buat sandal-wood which is very abundant, 


1) It is just possible that we should read Wf Hh ti blue (or black) muslin of 
the IIsi yang ssii pu variety, so frequently mentioned by Wang among the goods used in 
the islands, 

2) These slaves may have been captured in southern Borneo, See infra what is said 
of the singing girls of Banjermasin (Pa-nan-pa-hsi). Cf. also Hirth and Rockhill, op. sup. 
eit., 32. 

Asi yang chao kung tien lu, 1, 11% (Chao-wa) mentions ting po Cy ia) among 
the products of Java. In another passage (2, 3°) it again mentions it among the articles 
of tribute from Siam. F. Porter Smith, Confributions to Materia Medica of China, 67, 
says the bark of the clove tree, somewhat thicker than cassia-bark is used (by the Chinese) 


in toothache and as a domestic remedy, 


ts 
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and which is bartered for (by the Chinese) with silver, iron, cups 
(of porcelain), hsi-yang ssi pu (cloth, Pi 7 $% Ff7), and coloured 
taffetas. There are altogether twelve localities which are called ports 
Gis BB). There is a ruler. The soil is suitable for the raising of 
grain. The climate is irrugular, hot in the daytime, cold at night. 

The habits are terribly licentious. Men and women cut their 
hair and wear a short cotton shirt tied around with Chan-ch’eng 
cotton. The market prices of spirits and meat are reasonable. 

The women are shameless. The chiefs of the tribe are gluttonous 
and fond of wine and lechery. Furthermore when sleeping they do 
not cover themselves, (so) those who get infected (by syphilis?) 
die for the most part. If one has been reckless while among the 
natives, when the ship gets back (to China) after all the hardships 
of the voyage, the disease breaks out and becomes virulent; it is 
called (in China) yin-yang chiao-chiao (2 Bh ZE ZE, “confusion 
of the vital spirits’”?) and he will certainly die. 1) 

Formerly Wu Chai of Chriian (-chou? Jig Zz Le 5) sent a 
junk here to trade with over an hundred men on board. At the 
end (of their sojourn there) eight or nine-tenths of them were dead, 
aad the others, who took the junk back, were weak and emaciated. 
When there was a favouring wind, or when the sea was calm and 
it was becoming dark, they were as madmen and they sang while 
they sculled the ship; in the middle of the night they would add 


blazing torches. They were like wandering ghosts and filled with 


1) Chao Ju-kua appears to refer to Timor under the name of Tiwn (IEE ZF) 
and JEG FAD. Hirth and Rockhill, op. sap. cit., $3, 156. Relations between it and 
China during the Yiian and the early Ming cannot have been frequent. Fei Hsin adds 
absolutely nothing to Wang's account of it. No satisfactory cxplanation have been found 
for the name Ku-li which began with Wang Ta-yiian so far as we know to be affixed to 
the old form Ti-mén. Giri, “mountain” has been suggested, but this seems to me quite 
unlikely. 

Pigafetta in 1522 spoke of the prevalence of Syphilis in Timor, and A. R. Wallace, 


Malay Archipelayo, 198, writing in 186], or thereabout, refers to the inmorality of Timor, 
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fear. What a terrible thing! Though the profits of trading in these 
Jands were a thousand fold, what advantage is there? 

Formerly Liu Taii-hou (4if F- JE) ) said: “Sea-trade sacrifices 
life for profit.” (ff vay YF By He). Who can say more on 


seeing such things? 


42 (2). Hsing ch'a shéng lan, 12. Ki-tr T1-men (& il Bh fil ). Timor.*) 

This country lies to the east of Tung-kia-lo. It has luxuriant 
forests solely of sandal-wood. It produces nothing else. There are 
twelve trading ports. It has a ruler. The soil is rich, the crops 
luxuriant. The climate is hot in the daytime and cold at night. 

Men and women cut their hair short. They wear a short shirt. 
They sleep at night without covering their bodies. When trading 
junks come here all the women come abroad to trade. Many of 
them (aboard the junks) contract infectious diseases (Ze He TH) 
from which eight or nine out of ten die; they are cue to the 
malaria prevalent in this country and to syphilis (Af 7 ). 

The goods used (by the Chinese in trading here) are gold, 


silver, iron-ware, and porcelain, 


48 (1). Tao i chih lio. 47, Win-Lao-Ku (4 x Ty). Molucea Islands. 


The I-chi (river, 4x WZ ) flows through it; the country is low 


and narrow, the forest growth is luxuriant and dense. %) The soil 


1) The style of Liu Tsung-yiian eo) — FU) A.D. 773—819, one of the most 
eclebrated pocts of the T’ang period. See Giles, Biograph. Dictionary, 524, N°. 1361. 

2) Cf. Groeneveldt, Notes, 116. Tung hsi yaug kao, 4&, 16, calls the island Ch‘i mén 
(3 FAY). 

3) Cf. Grooneveldt, op. sup. cit., 117-119. In Cantonese Méu-lou-ku, Molucea, but 
what particular island of the group it is impossible to determine, probable Ternate. These 
islands were vaguely known to the Chinese several centuries before Wang’s time. Cf. Hirth 


and Rockhill, op. sup. cit., 84. Tung isi yang kao, &, 11, calls them JMet-lo-kit 


(3B YK FAB) or Mitiv-to (EK F)- 
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is poor and paddy fields few. The climate is hot; the habits are 
lowly. 

Men and women do up their hair in a knot and wrap around 
them a flowered piece of fiber cloth (47 Fj) as a sarong. They 
get all their sustenance from the inner part of the hstung-ch'th tree 
(Ze A ASP). 

The people boil sea-water to make salt and make their food of 
- sha-hu (Vb A, sago). 

The native products include cloves. This tree covers the hills, 
though no very large number produce at the same time; in two 
or three years it reaches its maturity. 

They have a ruler. They look forward each year to the arrival 
of Chinese junks to trade in their country. It happens that when 
five mei-chi chicks Cis Ba PE lit., “plum-fowl chicks’) are hatched 
they know that one Chinese boat will surely come, or when two 
chicks are hatched that two boats will surely come; in this way 
they can foretell (their coming), or get. as it were, response to 
a call. ?) 

The goods used in trading are silver, iron, shui-ling (7K Xe, 
lit: “watered ganze”), ssit pi (#% TH); Wu-lun and Pa-ch'ieh-na~ 
chien cottons, °) native prints, ivory, beads, blue china-ware jars, 


and such like things. 


1) Hsiang-chih, literally “elephant’s tooth”, is evidently the sago palm, I have not 
met with this name clsewhere. 

2) I have no explanation to offer as to the meaning of mei-efi, nor have I found 
any reference to a similar form of bird divination. 

8) ‘These Javanese tissues are frequently mentioned by Wang; they appear to have 
staple goods in a large number of the localities he visited. Duarte Barbosa, op. sup. cit., 
192, refers to the use of Chinese cash and porcelain in the trade of the Moluccas 

Tao i chih lio kuang chéng, 1, 19*, says Wén-lao-ku is the Wu-nu-ku ( Wi pi Hi) 
of Chao Ju-kua which he mentions among the dependencies of Java. 
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44 (1). Tuo i chih lio. 58. Kou-tan suan (29 HJ LL). 


Geram Island. 


The hills are high and the forest growth luxuriant. The soil is 
poor and grain scarce. The climate is hot. They are given to 
hunting with the bow. 

When the dynasty (of the Yuan) was first founded, the forces 
to attack She-p'o (Java) were driven by the wind to this island 
and the junks wrecked. One junk fortunately escaped with stores 
of nails and mortar (7 TR). Seeing that there was a great deal 
of timber on this island, they built some tens of junks here, every- 
thing from ribs (Fe BE) to sails and bamboo poles (5) were 
supplied (from the island). Over an hundred men who were ill from 
the long beating about in the storm and were unable to leave (with 
the rest of the expedition) were left on the island, and to-day the 
Chinese live mixed up with the native families. 

. Men and women do up their hair in a knot and wear a short 
shirt, winding around them Wu-lun cotton cloth (as a sarong). 

The natural products are bears, leopards, deer and chi RE) 
deer, skins and tortoise-shell. 


The goods used in trading are grain, rice coloured taffetas 


OK ff 4A ), blue cotton cloth, copper-ware, blue (China-)ware, ete. 


44 (2). Hsing ch'a shéng lan. 8. Kiao-van suan (Ze Hi] iy).4) 


With a favourable wind it can be reached from Ling shan 
(Cape Sahoi) in Chan-ch'éng (Annam) in ten days. The island is 


high and has dense forests of trees, creepers and bamboos: rudders, 


1) Cf. Groeneveldt, op. sup. cit., 783—79. lJe wrongly identifies it with Billiton; also 
Viian shih, 210, 11—12. Geram or Gelam island near Sambar Point, south-west Borneo. 


The Jarger island north of it is called Kumpul or Rendezvous island on the charts. 
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a 
here. When during the Yiian dynasty generals Kao Hsing and 


poles, masts, spars, bamboo-leaf, sails, (& aE), can all be got 


Shih Pi were leading some tens of thousands of soldiers in a large 
fleet of ships to the conquest of Java they met with bad weather 
on reaching Kiao-lan and many of their ships were damaged. So 
they landed on this island and built an hundred junks, after which 
they reduced Java to submission, made captive its ruler, and re- 
turned (to China). 

Down to the present time some Chinese live mixed up with the 
natives. Over an hundred sick were left here at the time (of the 
expedition of Kao Hsing) and did not go back to China; these are 
their present day descendants. 

The climate is constantly hot; there is but little rain; the 
people make their living by hunting. 

Men and women do up their hair in a knot; they wear a short 
shirt, and fasten around them a piece of Wu-lun (AK He, Goram ?) 
cotton stuff. 

The natural products are panthers, bears, deer skins, tortoise- 
shell. The goods used (in trading) are grain, coloured silk gauzes, 


blue cotton cloth, copper-ware, blue bowls. 


45 (1). Tao i chih lio. 46. Kra-ti-ma-ra (ff HG 57). 
Karimata Island. 

The island looks like a dark blue sercen ( {If Hl) 34 Fy). The 
approaches to it (fd Fal) are wear a river (}&). The arable soil 
is poor; no grain is got from it. The climate is hot, 

The habits of the people are treacherous. Men and women 
shave their heads. They make with fiber cloth (47 4fj) a kind of 
ring (Ai AFR) which they wear around their bodies, beside which 


they wrap around them a sarong. They have no modesty. 
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They gather bananas for food, and they boil sea-water to make 
salt, which they carry to other places to exchange for rice; one 
catty of salt is exchanged for a bushel of rice. 

Formerly (fir FR) the native products included an outlandish 
variety of sheep, the largest of which could be ridden ( WY Boy), 
making from fifty to sixty /i a day. There is also brown tortoise-shell. 

The goods used in trading (here by the Chinese) are brimstone, 


coral beads, Shé-p‘o (Java) cloth, and such like things. 


45 (2). Hsing ch'a shéng lan. 7. Kiaeti-ma-va (Ex pil IG ¥J ).2) 
The place face Kiao-lan shan (Geram island); it rises in the 

middle of the ocean. The island is like a dark blue screen (34 VE): 

mountain torrents irrigate the fields (| Y4 7K ype HH). 

The crops are sparse. The climate is constantly hot. The people 
are poor. Men and women shave their hair and wear a short shirt 
of fiber cloth (4¥f 7fj), wrapping around them a piece of cotton. 
They grow bananas and use the fruit in place of grain. They boil 
sea-water to make salt, and ferment sugar-cane to make spirits. 

The products are tortoise-shell and antelopes ( #} a 

The goods used (in trading) are cotton stuffs from Chao-wa 


(Java) beads, chintzes, and rice, 


46 (1). Hsing ch'a shéng lan. 14. Ma-t-rune (fit 35%. yi be | 
(Blitung, Billiton Island). 
This place is south-west of Kiao-lan (Geram) island in the 


middle of the ocean. (The coast line) hills are lofty, the land (in 


1) Groeneveldt, op. sup. ctt., 115. 

2) Fei Hsin had evidently never heard of Ma-i, though it was described by Chao Ju- 
kua and is unquestionably the name used by the Chinese during the late Sung period to 
designate a part at least of the Philippine Islands, so he thought Wang Ta-yiiau had 
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the interior) level. A double branched brook (4) waters all the 
villages. The climate is constantly hot. Both men and women do 
their hair in a knot, wear a long shirt, and wrap around them a 
piece of coloured cotton. The fields are fertile and produce twice as 
much as in other countries. 

They estime chastity. When a woman mourns for her husband 
she cuts off her hair, scratches her face, and refrains from food for 
seven days, lying beside her dead husband, many of them dying in 
reality. If they are not dead after seven days then their relatives 
urge them to take food and drink; if they are able to (withstand 
the fast) and revive, they may not remarry. Many widows jump 
into the flames and die when the time comes for cremating the 
husband. 

They boil sea-water to make salt, and ferment sugar-cane to 
make spirits. 

The products are tree-cotton, bees-wax, tortoise-shell, betel-nuts 
and chintzes. 

The goods used (in trading) are copper caldrons, iron bars, 


coloured cotton and chintzes, cte. 


A7 (1). Tuo ichihlio. 81. Pto-nt (J Pit). North-West Borneo, Brunei.) 


The mass of the Lung shan (7 [IL] AY Bi) is to the right, 
the land stretches out in a fine plateau (Ree fig) Its high level 


spoken under that name of Billiton island. So he has incorporated in this chapter the 
substance of all that the earlier writer had set down about Ma-i, adding only the first 
phrase which locates Billiton quite correctly. 

Rouffaer, op. sup. cit., 1V, 389, misled by Groeneveldt’s identification of Kiao-lan with 
Billiton island, is naturally led to accept the identification of Ma-i-tung with Banka. 

1) See also Groeneveldt, op. sup. cté., 108—115. Cf. Chu fan chih, Mirth and Rockhill, 
op. sup. cit., 165—167. Hsi yang chao kung tien lu, 1, 18* (P‘o-ni) says P‘o ni had four de- 
partments ) | ). The people worshipped buddhist images and observed the practices of 
that religion. The trade centre ( $i) was called (by the Chinese after 1408) the island 
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fields (kt HA) are a source of profit to it. In the summer months 
it is rather cold, while in the winter it is rather warm. 

They are lavish in their habits. Men and women do up their 
hair in a knot. They wrap around their loins a coloured stuff, and 
wear a shirt of gold brocade. They worship images of Buddhas (or 
gods, Hh (K). and they also show the greatest respect and affection 
to Chinese; if oue is drunk they will assist him to get back to his inn. 

The people boil sea-water to make salt, and ferment glutinous 
rice to make spirits. They have a ruler. 

The accountants of this country are exceptional, one man will 
manage all the book-keeping and expenditure aud receipts without 
a fraction of an error. 

The native products include laka- wood, beeswax, tortcise-shell, 
“plum-blossom” and ‘‘flake” camphor. The camphor tree is like the 
(Chinese) shan (FF, fir), or huet (Fe, juniper). They split it open 
and take out (the camphor crystals); they must fast and bathe 
before doing so. 

The goods ‘used in trading are pure silver, red gold, coloured 


satins, ivory boxes, iron-ware, etc. 


of Chang-ning chén kuo (fe i Sia eM. It states also that in 1371 the king of 


Po-ni Ma-mo-sha is ah y >) sent a high official to the court of the Emperor Hung- 
wu with a memorial and presents, In the year 1405 the king was given the rank of a 
feudatory prince, and in 1408 the king, Ma-na-jo-kia-na Bit Hl na im Hl), his 
consort and family came to court, returning to Borneo in 1414. 

Lung-hsi yang kao, &, 13*, says that the people of Brunci 4 AK ) had a Holy 
mountain (qa iy which they held to be the greatest in the world. Can this be the 
same as the Lung shan of our text? 

The statement made in the biography of Chéng Ho (Ming shih, 3O-£) that he went 
on a mission to P‘o-ni scems to be erroneous. At all events Ming shih (325, 1—4) in 
its notice on P*o-ni does not corroborate it. It says that in 1409 when the king of P‘o-ni 
returned to his native land from China he was accompanied by the eunuch Chang Ch‘ien 
( He at). In 1411 Chang Ch‘ien was sent a second time to Brunei. See also Groene- 


veldt, doc. sup. cit. 
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48. (1). Tuo i chih lio. 22. Tunc-cuune-xu-ta (Bf Hh ns fh) ). 4) 
Tanjongpura (?Borneo). 


Steep and lofty mountains and a dense forest growth (mark 
this place. At their foot a nearby fresh water estuary forms its 
outside defense and its boundary. 

The fields are rich and the crops luxuriant. The climate has 
sudden hot spells. It is slightly cooler when it rains. 

The people are active ( Hr ¥]]). Men and women cut their hair. 
They wrap a red kerchief around their heads. They wear a short 
yellow cotton shirt and wrap around them a piece of Yiieh-li 
(3B FAL) cotton. 

When a person dies they do not consume them by fire; they 
collect his bones and throw them in the sea. They call this chung- 
chih-fa-shih (2 Fmt Af, PE PH). After this the children go back to 
their business, while those who are especially filial fast for some 
months, and with that it is finished. 

The people are not good ( 36 ). They boil sea-water to make 
salt and ferment the juice of the sugar-cane to make spirits. They 
have a ruler. 

The native products include gold dust, beeswax, coarse laka- 
wood, turtles’ shells, gharu-wood. 

The goods used in trading are trade silver, salt, blue and white 
porcelain cups, water-jars of different sizes, blue satin, copper 


caldrons, and such like things. 


1) For no better reason that the resemblance in the names, I have thought that this 
locality is the same as the Tan-jung-wu-lo (FF KK zt 46) which Chao Ju-kua 
mentions among the dependencies of Java. It was on the Pawan river, western Borneo, 
in about 110° 12’ E. long., 1° 45'S. lat., and is mentioned in records as a sort of capital 
among the Bornean places. See Rouffaer, op. sup. cit., IV, 376, 383, 384, 390. 
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49 (1). Tao i chih lio. 85. Pa-nay-pa-ust (BY BZ EY py). 


Banjermasin (Borneo). 


This country is south of the Ta hsiang shan (K Ss aT ) and 
spreads out many tens of /i. The soil is poor; they raise beans. 
The temperature has sudden changes to cold. The customs are 
treacherous. Men and women are small in size and black; their 
eyes are round, their ears long, their arms reach to below their 
knees. They wear but a simple ssi-jung ($% #%, sarong?). 

All the girls of this people who are pretty are taught by their 
parents from the age of seven to sing and dance. They can per- 
form acrobatic feats, do impersonations (es RE), and endless other 
uncommon acts. When they go to other countries and show their 
talents they are rewarded with small coins. . 

The native products include very fine cotton, which the traders 


buy with tin. 


50 (1). Tuo i chih lio. 4. Ma-r (ffpfi 39%). Philippine islands. *) 
The island Cup) is flat and broad. It is watered by a double 


branched stream (Yh ). The soil is rich. The climate is rather hot. 


1) If this is, as I think, Banjermasin in southern Bornco, it is the carliest mention 
we have of this distriet. Tung het vang k*ao, &, 15, has Wen-lang-ma-shen (aC BS 
A lf). 

Can the word ssiijuag be a transcription of Malay saruag? It does not occur else- 
where in this or any other work of this period. 

Cf. Groeneveldt, op. sup. cit., 106—108, for a translation of the description of Ban- 
jermasin from Ming shih, 8323, 14°—15. It is mostly derived from Zuny hsi yang h*ao, 
loc. sup. ett, 

2) Cf. Chu fan chih, Hirth and Rockhill, op. sup. cit., 159—162, It refers to the 
custom of the people building their dwellings along the banks of streams and not in villages, 
Tt refers at length to the honesty of the natives in their dealings with the Chinese traders, 

The custom of suttee was evidently introduced into the island subsequent to Chao 
Ju-kua’s time (1225), brought there, of course, from India or Java, otherwise the earlier 
writer would probably have noted it. 
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In their customs they are chaste and good. Both men and women 
do up their hair in a knot behind. They wear a blue cotton shirt. 

When any woman mourns her husband, she shaves her hair 
and fasts for seven days, lying beside her husband. Most of them 
nearly die, but if, after seven days, they are not dead, their relatives 
urge them to eat. Should they get quite well they may not remarry 
during their whole lives. There are some even, who, to make ma- 
nifest their wifely devotion, when the body of their dead husband 
has been consumed, get into the funeral pyre and die. 

At the burial of a chief of renown they put to death two or 
three thousand slaves to bury with him. 

The people boil sea-water to make salt and ferment treacle 
(@? 1h 7K) to make spirits. 

The native products are cotton (FX yy ), beeswax, tortoise-shell, 
betel-nuts and chintzes. 

The goods used in trading are caldrons, pieces of iron, coloured 
cotton stuffs, red taffetas, ivory, sycee shoes (He) and the like. 

The natives aud the traders having agreed on prices, they let 
the former carry off the goods and later on they bring the amount 
of native products agreed upou. The traders trust them, for they 


never fail to keep their bargains. 


51 (1). Yao i chih lio. 8. San vao (= 4, ). Philippine Islands. 
It is to the east of Ta-ki-shan (Jy Hy [L]).2) It is divided 


by a triple peak, and there are range upon range of mountains. 


1) The San hsii (= if.) of Chao Ju-kua were Wia-ma-yen om Spt ME , 
Calami:in), Pa-lao-yu ( EF, ae fay » Palawan?) and Pa-ki-nung ( FA, # FF » Busu- 


anga?), The San-tao of our author seems to be a more restricted area, presumably the 
coast south of Cape Eugano which may be his Ta-ki shan. The San hsii of Chao were 
dependencies of Ma-i which probably included all of the northern and western portion of 


Luzon, if not all the island. 
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The people live along the roadsides.1) The soil is poor and the 
crops sparse. The climate is of varying degrees of heat. Among the 
males and females some are white. The men knot their hair on the 
tops of their heads; the women do it up in a chignon bebind. 
‘They wear a single garment. 


es 


iian- 
chou (in Fu-kien). When the brokers (4K AL ) there have got all 


the money out of their bags for ornaments for their persons, they 


The men frequently get on board junks and come to Ch 


go home, where their countrymen show them great honour at which 
even fathers and old meo may not grumble, for it is a custom to 
show honour to those who come from China, 

The people boil sea-water to make salt, and ferment sugar-cane 
juice to make liquor. They have a ruler (or chief). 

The natural products are beeswax, cotton and cotton stuffs. 

In trading with them use is made of copper beads, blue and 
white porcelain cups, small figured chintzes, pieces of iron, and the like. 

Secondary to them (3X) there is T'a-p'ei (# pF), Hai-tan 
(ff HA), Pa-nuog-ki (Fy FF i Pu-li-lao (3ff HA HB), Tung- 
liu-li ( vi, EL). They are only noted here as they have no 


remarkable products. 7) 


1) Chao Ju-kua states that in San hsii were “many lofty ridges, and ranges of cliffs 
which rise steep as the walls of a house. 
2) T‘a-pei defies identification. ai-tan is found already in Chao’s hook, it is the 


Aéta, the Negrito aborigenes of the Philippines. Pa-nung-ki must be au error for Pa-ki- 


nang; Pu-li-lao is Chao’s P‘u-li-lu Hh il nee , Polillo island) and Tung Lin-li is also 


in all likelihood an error for Tung Liu-hsin eu pit Hf) and may mean “Eastern 
Tuzon”. See Uirth and Rockhill, op. sap. cit., 160, where these names are wrongly divided; 
we should read Ti kin and ‘tung TLiu-hsin. In reference te what our author says of white 
coloured natives in the Philippines, I have been assured that such is the fact; I unfortu- 
nately cannot now recall on which island they have been found, 

Tao 2 chih lio kuang chéng, 1, 1», suggests that Pa-nung-ki is Pa-la-wan ( 3, *ic i ), 


and that Chao Ju-kua’s Kia-ma yen is Luzon, and his Pa-lao-yu is Sulu. 


1+ 8 


19 
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52 (1). Tao i chih lio. 88. Su-Lu (Hk TK )- Sulu Archipelago. 
This place has the Shih-i as a defense (44 Aig ily FR tis pire). 1) 


The fields of the island of three years’ cultivation are lean; 
they can grow millet and wheat. The people eat sha-hu (sago), fish, 
shrimps, and shell fish. 

The climate is half hot. The customs are simple. Men and women 
cut their hair, wear a black turban, and a piece of chintze with a 
minute pattern tied around them. 

They boil sea-water to make salt, and ferment the juice of the 
sugar-cane to make spirits. They earn a living by weaving chu-pu 
(FF fj). They have a ruler. 

The native products include laka-wood of middling quality, 
beeswax, tortoise-shell, and pearls. These Su-lu pearls are whiter 
and rounder than those got at Sha-li-pa-tan (Jurfattan), Ti-san- 
kiang, and other places. Their price is very high. The Chinese use 
them for head-ornaments. 


When they are off-colour they are classed as ‘‘unassorted” 


1) See also Groeneveldt, op. sup. cif., 103—106. L/si yang chao kung tien lu, 1, 20 
(Su-In) says: “This country is in the Eastern Sea. It strade centre (SE) is the islaad of 


Shih-ch'i ( AA tay Zz ily ).... In 1417 its castern raja Pa-tu-ko pata-la ( PY i 
B vIN a ii), its western raja Pa-tu-ko pa-su-li (Fy 5a B oN faa A), 
and its villuge raja (? ihn] BE) Pa-tu-ko pa-la-pu (Fy # B & hh) [> ) came 


with their wives, children and headmen to court with tribute. Again in 1420 there came 
a tribute mission from Su-lu. See Rouffaer, op. sup. cit., 1V, 391. He gives as the equi- 
valents of these names Paduka Bohol, Paduka Suli and Paduka Prabu. 

This is the earliest mention we have in Chinese of the Sulu islands. Duarte Barbosa, 
op. sup. cit., 203, says of the Sulu (Solor) islands that “all round this island the Moors 
gather much seed pearl and fine pearls of perfect colour and not round”. 

Kunz and Stedemau, Ye Book of the Pearl, 214, 220, say that the Sulu islands’ 
pearl reefs exist from Sibiitu Pass to Basilan Strait, and roughly cover an estimated area 
of 15.000 square miles. Phe Sulu pearls are frequently large and of choice quality, but 
they are far more inclined to a yellowish tint than those from Australian waters, 1300 


miles southward. 
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(3a vn )- There are some over an inch in diameter. The large 
pearls from this country fetch up to seven or eight hundred ting. 
All below this are little pearls. 

Pearls worth ( Fr #% ) ten thousand taels and upwards, or worth 
from three or four hundred to a thousand taels, come from the 
countries of the Western Ocean and from Ti-san-kiang (near Ceylon); 
there are none here (in Su-lu). 

The goods used in trading here are dark gold, trade silver, 
Pa-tu-la_ cotton cloth (/\ B54 fi) fi), blue beads, Chu(-chou-fu) 


china-ware, pieces of iron, and such like things. 


(To be continued.) 


